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Official Billing Vitaphone Shorts 
BROADWAY BREVITIES crashes big-time with “Remember When,” 


WARNER BROS. 

pi l p a music-hall, minstrel musical’ eomedy. BOX OFFICE: “First rate 
ictures, Inc. Presents entertainment.”” MOTION PICTURE DAILY: “Finesse . .. the right 
flavor.” THE EXHIBITOR: “Excellent.” 5101—Broadway Brevities 


BORIS KARLOFF —20 minutes. 


ana VITAPHONE VARIETIES and the Jesse Crawfords are proud of “An 


Organ Novelty,” for with the famous organists appears their 13-year- 
MARGARET LINDSAY 60°, 


old daughter Jessie. 5703—Vitaphone Varieties—9 minutes. 
in 
\\ (Alf 
BRITISH INTELLIGENCE ~. 


Directed by Terry Morse 20%. 













THE COLOR PARADE travels to Alaska’s ‘“‘New Horizons,” where 
Mt. McKinley, the countryside, gold mining, salmon fishing and farm- 
ing are shown in striking technicolor. 5404—The Color Parade— 
10 minutes. 











LOONEY TUNES takes us to “Porky’s Last Stand.” Porky’s tried 
lots of things but he lays an egg as a business man and his hot dog 
stand goes bust. 5607—Looney Tunes—7 minutes. 










MELODY MASTERS cops a scoop with “Artie Shaw and his Orches- 
tra.”” The King-of-Swing has top rating of the year’s popular swing 


nl tas a ar fi bands. 5504——-Melody Masters—10 minutes. 


Based on a Play by Anthony Paul Kelly pa Be 











MERRIE MELODIES turns its technicolor on a “Curious Puppy.’ He 
wanders into an amusement park and goes on a rampage. 5309— 
Merrie Melodies—7 minutes. 






A Warner Bros.-First National Picture 5% 
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A SPY AT WORK is Margaret Lindsay, shown here in a scene from Warner 
Bros.-First National's ''British Intelligence," at the Strand Friday. 





(Lead) 


Strand Slated for “‘British 
Intelligence, ’’ Timely Yarn 


Current events make an ex- 
tremely timely film of “British 
Intelligence,” the Warner Bros. 
picture featuring Boris Karloff 
and Margaret Lindsay, which 
comes to the Strand Theatre 
next Friday, for it tells a vivid, 
exciting and engrossing tale of 
war-time espionage during the 
1914-1918 World War. 

Much of its interest, aside 
from its melodramatically ex- 
citing incidents, arises from the 
thorough exposition it gives of 
the methods of operation which 
spies use in war-time. And it 
makes one great point which is 
probably as true today as it was 
then—that spies spend as much 
time spying on each other as 
they do in trying directly to ob- 
tain military information. 

In fact, as the plot of “Brit- 
ish Intelligence” unfolds, the 
audience is, for a time, just as 
mystified as the high officials 
of England and Germany as to 
just which nations some of the 
spies are really working for. 

Sent to England by the Ger- 
man Government to act as a spy, 
Helene Von Lorbeer, played by 
Margaret Lindsay, manages to 
become a guest at the home of 
Arthur Bennett, British Cabinet 


Minister. At the house, the sup- 
posed Belgian butler, portrayed 
by Boris Karloff, reveals him- 
self to her as Schiller and she 
later learns that he is really 
Strendler, most dangerous of 
all German spies. 

The head of the British In- 
telligence suspects that the 
butler is a German spy, but 
doesn’t know he is the much- 
hunted Strendler. So a trap for 
the suspected spy is set by the 
announcement that an impor- 
tant cabinet meeting will be 
held at the Bennett house. 

Strendler sets a time-bomb to 
kill the cabinet members, but 
just before the bomb is ex- 
ploded, heroic action on the part 
of the British Intelligence foils 
the plot and ends Strendler’s 
career. 

In addition to Karloff and 
Miss Lindsay, the cast includes 
Maris Wrixon, Bruce Lester, 
Leonard Mudie, Holmes Her- 
bert, Lester Matthews, Austin 
Fairman, Clarence Derwent and 
Stuart Holmes. The screen play 
is an adaptation by Lee Katz 
of a stage play by Anthony 
Paul Kelly, and the production 
was directed by Terry Morse for 
Warner Bros.—First National. 





Pigeon Steals Scene 
In Strand Film 


Probably for the first time in 
the oddity-filled history of films, 
a separate production unit was 
devoted one day to filming 
scenes starring a pigeon. 


The scenes were for the 
Warner Bros. spy picture, 
“British Intelligence,” which 


opens next Friday at the Strand 
Theatre. While the regular 
company directed by Terry 
Morse worked at the old Vita- 
graph Studio in Hollywood, the 
pigeon company did its stuff on 
the rear of the Burbank lot. 

Eight scenes were taken. The 
humans in them were repre- 
sented only by their hands. A 
grubby and grimy pair of hands, 
supposedly those of a peasant, 
put a message capsule on the 
bird’s leg and released it. A 
military-gloved hand of a Ger- 
man intelligence officer picked 
up the bird later. 

The pigeon’s final scene had 
to be a success, for it couldn’t 
be re-filmed. Tossed up into the 
air, it departed for home, as 
homing pigeons do. 


Young Bruce Lester, British 
film idol, plays an army flier 
opposite Margaret Lindsay’s 
spy role in Warner Bros.’ “Brit- 
ish Intelligence,” which opens 
next Friday at the Strand Thea- 
tre. In real life, he’s a reserve 
army flier. 


Page Six 


Miss Lindsay Learns Code 


Margaret Lindsay learned a 
very special kind of typewrit- 
ing from Leon Turrou, the 
former spy-chasing FBI agent, 
and that was how to tap out 
messages in the famous war- 
time Wolfgern code. She had 
to learn it for a scene in “Brit- 
ish Intelligence,” the Warner 
Bros. spy melodrama coming to 
the Strand Theatre next Fri- 
day. 


Boris Karloff, 
Screen Bogey Man, 
Just Softy at Heart 


Laugh at Boris Karloff’s dis- 
taste for killing anything, even 
a fly, or shudder at his cine- 
matic monster characters. Kid 
him about his British accent. 

But don’t accuse him of hav- 
ing adopted “Boris Karloff” as 
a stage name. He has a better 
claim to it than that, and he 
didn’t adopt it as an attention- 
getting theatrical moniker. 

Far from it. He adopted it to 
dodge attention. He was fleeing 
from fate and people, and was 
being sought under his real 
name, William Henry Pratt. 


He wasn’t fleeing from his 
native England because of any 
crime he had committed, but to 
escape following the destiny 
that had been set for him by 
tradition and a caste system. 
He’d been destined and edu- 
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cated for China consular serv- 
ice, and would have faced 
years as a clerk in some con- 
sular office. Instead, he cut 
loose and came to Canada. 

This excursion began as soon 
as he was graduated from 
King’s College, and ended in 
Hollywood. In between were 
many adventures. 

Exactly how he became an 
actor has never been told be- 
fore. The man who, today, 
doesn’t like to kill so much as 
a fly, probably will not like to 
have it told here. The records 
tell on him, however: he’d been 
in a very brutal boxing bout and 
was picked by the manager of 
the Ray Brandon Players, a 
stock company of Kamloops, 
B. C., to play a “heavy.” It was 
hunger that originally caused 
him to climb into the ring. 

Karloff’s latest film is “Brit- 
ish Intelligence,” coming to the 
Strand Friday. 


(Opening Day) 


Boris Karloff at Strand 
In “British Intelligence’”’ 


War-time espionage is the 
timely subject of “British In- 
telligence,” a swiftly-paced 
Warner Bros. melodrama which 
opens today at the Strand The- 
atre with Boris Karloff and 
Margaret Lindsay in the lead- 
ing roles. 

Based on a stage play by An- 
thony Paul Kelly, the screen 
play of Lee Katz weaves and 
then unravels an intricate web 
of intrigue, espionage and coun- 
ter-espionage. Its period is the 
World War of 1914-1918 and 
the spies whose activities it con- 
cerns are in the service of Eng- 
land and Germany. 

Karloff is depicted as a super- 
spy in the service of Germany, 
who has managed to convince 
the British Intelligence that he 
is working for England. Lovely 
Miss Lindsay is seen as an ace 
operative for one of the war- 
ring nations although she has 





managed to convince both Eng- 
land and Germany that she is 
working for them. 

The most thrilling feature of 
the highly exciting film is a 
gigantic air raid over the heart 
of London. During this raid, 
Karloff sets a time-bomb in the 
home of a British Cabinet Min- 
ister, planning to wipe out the 
entire Cabinet, which is in ses- 
sion at that time. Breath-taking 
scenes follow the setting of the 
bomb and only heroic action on 
the part of the British Intel- 
ligence operatives renders the 
bomb ineffective. 

In addition to Karloff and 
Miss Lindsay, the cast includes 
Maris Wrixon, Bruce Lester, 
Leonard Mudie, Holmes Her- 
bert, Lester Matthews, Austin 
Fairman, Clarence Derwent and 
Stuart Holmes. The production 
was directed by Terry Morse for 
Warner Bros.-First National. 





‘British Intelligence’ 
At Strand Shows 
War Spy Work 


Espionage and intrigue, ele- 
ments of great current interest, 
are the basis of Warner Bros.’ 
timely film, “British Intelli- 
gence,” which is coming to the 
Strand Theatre on Friday. 

To keep the film authentic, 
the studio research department 
burned the midnight oil these 
many weeks for material on 
World War espionage and coun- 
ter-espionage. 

The theme is strong, one 
which the Strand has sought 
for a long time to bring to the 
public. Spies and their work 
have filled newspapers and pub- 
lic thought, and now “British 
Intelligence” shows them at 
work in a boiling Europe. 

Margaret Lindsay plays the 
role of a girl posing as a Ger- 
man spy working for the Brit- 
ish government and a British 
spy working for the German 
government all at the same 
time. Boris Karloff portrays the 
ace German spy who has been 
causing many an Englishman 
gray hair. The action repre- 
sented by the two coming to- 
gether is an accurate account, 
while entirely fictional, of 
events which might be transpir- 
ing abroad at the very moment. 

The  pretzel-twisted screen 
play was written by Lee Katz, 
based on a play by Anthony 
Paul Kelly. Terry Morse di- 
rected the picture and Sid 
Hickox, A.S.C., has done some 
clever work with unusual pho- 
tographic effects. Miss Lindsay’s 
gowns are by Howard Shoup. 


SYNOPSIS 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


..--.-BORIS KARLOFF 
MARGARET LINDSAY 
Maris Wrixon 

Bruce Lester 
-..-Leonard Mudie 
Holmes Herbert 
Winifred Harris 

c Lester Matthews 
Crichton John Graham Spacy 
George Bennett Austin Fairman 
REAR PE ets Ph i ee Clarence Derwent 
Miss Risdon Louise Brien 
Kugler Frederick Vogeding 
Carlos de Valdez 
Frederich Giermann 
.Willy Kaufman 
Frank Mayo 
Stuart Holmes 
Sidney Bracy 

Jack Mower 


DOrotny. 3s oe44 6. 
Frank Bennett 
James Yeats. 


Thompson 


Brixton 
Luchow 
Crowder 


PRODUCTION 


Directed by TERRY MORSE 
Screen Play by Lee Katz; Based on a Play by Anthony Paul 
Kelly; Photography by Sid Hickox, A.S.C.; Art Director, 
Hugh Reticker; Dialogue Director, John Langan; Film 
Editor, Thomas Pratt; Gowns by Howard Shoup; Music by 
H. Roemheld. 


(Not for publication) 

During the World War, 
Helene von Lorbeer (Margaret 
Lindsay) poses as a spy for 
both Germany and England. 
Acting as a nurse in a French 
hospital, she cares for Frank 
Bennett (Bruce Lester), a 
wounded British flier. She leaves 
him, however, when given an 
assignment in England. Helene 
gets into the household of a 
British cabinet member as a 
guest. The butler there is Schil- 
ler (Boris Karloff), the great 
German spy, whose capture she 
must bring about. Intrigue 
tightens still closer as Frank 
Bennett turns up as the son of 
the people she is “visiting.” A 
trap is set to catch Schiller by 
announcing a Cabinet meeting 
of great secret importance to 
be held at the Bennett home. 
Schiller sets a time bomb to 
massacre the Cabinet members. 
In the rapid-fire action that fol- 
lows, Helene is wounded. Schil- 
ler escapes, but he is killed a 
moment later by a raid bomb. 





Margaret Lindsay 
Femme Lead in 
‘British Intelligence’ 


Margaret Lindsay, whose lat- 
est film is “British Intelli- 
gence,” coming to the Strand 
Friday, is one of those few 
screen players who thinks ama- 
teur theatricals, but not too 
much of them, are the ideal 
training school for screen acting. 

“IT had a little professional 
stage experience here and in 
England,” she declares. “I’m 
sure it was enough. In fact, it 
was a little too much; gave me 
a little too much habitual stage 
technique I had to unlearn be- 
fore I felt free in the screen 
medium. 

“There’s a great difference 
between the effect of stage 
training on character and com- 
edy actors, and straight leads 
who turn to screen,” she points 
out. “A character actor who 
plays strongly individual, per- 
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haps even eccentric characters, 
can be much broader in acting 
technique on the screen. 

“What is repressed acting on 
the stage becomes _ scenery- 
chewing and ranting in film 
close-ups and through the mi- 
crophones. In a film close-up, a 
mere glint of the eye, tighten- 
ing of the lips, twitching of a 
jaw muscle, is acting. These 
subtle things mirror inward 
emotion and thought. 

“For these reasons I believe 
that a brief apprenticeship in 
school theatricals, followed by 
post-graduate work in some 
such fine stage-training ground 
as Pasadena Community Play- 
house, is sufficient stage experi- 
ence. That is, for boys and girls 
who hope to play ‘straight 
leads,’ the most difficult roles.” 


STREET STUNTS TO GET ATTENTION AROUND TOWN 





Use ‘Code’ 
For Throwaways 


For a throwaway, use the 
following code message: 


"Yrnea gur fgbel bs gur zbfg 
nz nmvat znauhag gur jbeyq unf 
rire frra . . . yrnea gur gehr 
vafvar fgbel bs jul gung obzo 
qvga'g tb bss ba gvzr. Ragver 
revibqr erirnyrq va ‘Oevgvtu 
Vagryyvtrapr'."' 


Key to code is: 
ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
N-OuF GR S.2 VAX YS 
FCisN. Dis. , Cis Pte 
©, bis Rete: 


Translated, the message 


reads: 
“Learn the story of the most 
amazing man-hunt the world has 
ever seen... learn the true 
inside story of why that bomb 
didn't go off on time. Entire 
episode revealed in ‘British In- 


telligence’. 
Bottom of throwaway car- 
ries your billing and certi- 
fies that first ten solving 
code message will be ad- 
mitted to the show free. 


Hidden Word Puzzle 
For Classified Section 


The British Intelligence learned that 
the German password was "Always 
Forward — Never Backward." This 
stunt can be used to create some 
word-of-mouth for your showing via 
newspaper contest. Announce that the 
password will be hidden somewhere in 
the ads on a particular day, possibly 
in different ads. The idea is for con- 
testants to find the password and list 
the ads in which it was found. 


Post Spy Warnings 


Contact local police chief to issue 
statement containing instructions and 
precautionary measures issued to 
police force in order to protect local 
power plants, etc., from sabotage by 
spies during war-time. Blow up state- 
ment and spike around town. 


Use Ad 301 
For Herald 
You couldn’t want a_ better 


herald on “‘British Intelligence” 
than the one you can make with 


ad mat 301 (see page 2). A wide 
distribution on this attention- 
getter will bring all the excite- 
ment-seekers in town into your 


theatre. Give newspaper reverse 
side imprint for their ad. 





Newspaper Breaks 
Via Carrier Pigeons 


Here’s a sure-fire ‘“‘pigeon’’ 
stunt to get you some advance 
attention. Have pigeons deliv- 
ered to the offices of all editors 
and motion picture critics in 
town. Attached to the pigeons’ 
legs are cases with this message 
inserted: 


“You are cordially invited to at- 
tend the opening day perform- 
ance of ‘British Intelligence’ at 
the Strand Theatre on Friday.” 





Invisible Ink 
Teaser Cards 


Local novelty house or printer might 
make you some of those teaser cards 
which have been chemically ''fixed"' so 
that one side of the card will carry in- 
visible writing. Have visible side read: 
"Wet the other side of this card and 
learn the British war secrets.'' When 
the ''fixed"’ side is wet, this wording 
should become visible: ''See ‘British In- 
telligence’ now playing at the Strand 
Theatre. See actual spies at work!’ 


Secret Agent Cartoons 


Your local newspaper probably runs a 
cartoon strip dealing with secret 
service agents. Contact editor and 
tag underliners tying in ‘'British Intelli- 
gence’ with the cartoons. A small ad 
on same page calling attention to 
billing and playdate completes job. 


Run a Gala Spy Hunt 


Get the town's younger element inter- 
ested in your showing of "'British Intel- 
ligence" by challenging them to enter 
a spy-hunt some Saturday morning. 
One of your ushers acts as the spy and 
lays clues in various places. Each clue, 
through clever wording, gives the lo- 
cation of the following clue. Final clue 
leads to the front of your theatre, 
where the cleverest and quickest entry 
catches him. Promote prizes from local 
merchants to award to the winners. 


Sandwich Sign 
Using Headlines 


Most tabloids today carry 
giant heads about British 
Intelligence chasing spies, 
ferreting out plots against 
the government, plans to 
bomb London, etc. For a 
few days prior to your 
showing, clip everything 
mentioning the word ''Brit- 
ish Intelligence,'' or even 
just England. Then paste 
these clippings on both 
sides of a regular sandwich 
sign. Your usher parades 
streets through town with 
display, illustrated by action 
scenes from ''British Intelli- 
gence.’ (Stills may be ob- 
tained at local exchange.) 
Headline the display with 
copy reading: 
“LEARN “THE, METHODS “BE- 

HIND THESE HEADLINES! SEE 


‘BRITISH INTELLIGENCE’ AT 
WORK!" 





Open Your Show With 
A Midnight Preview 


A midnight preview is a good way to 
set up your run of "'British Intelligence’ 
as a first class thriller. Announce also 
via screen slide, newspaper ads, throw- 
aways, theatre programs, etc. Invita- 
tion copy for the affair reads: 


"The Strand Theatre announces the special 
midnight preview showing of ‘British Intelli- 
gence’ on Friday night. Starring Boris Karloff 
in his most terrifying role, it is the most breath- 
taking, world-shaking, history-making _ thriller 
ever screened, Don't fail to be there!" 


Find the Spy 


Tie in with local merchants in running a 
Find the Spy" search. Announce that 
a man of certain description will be in 
specitied stores at specified times. 
People who identify him as the Strand 
Theatre Spy receive free tickets to 
your showing of "'British Intelligence." 


Surprint Over 
War Headlines 


By watching your tabloids you 
can get plenty of extras featur- 
ing bombings and spy _ cases 


relating to British Diplomatic 
work. Surprint your billing and 
showdate for “British Intelli- 
gence”’ across the face of these 
papers and with large distribu- 
tion, get a swell attention-getter. 
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Boris Karloff Says 
Make-Up Is Handicap 
For a Good Actor 


Boris Karloff prefers doing 
pictures in which his acting 
rather than make-up holds the 
spotlight; specifically something 
like the Warner Bros. spy film, 
“British Intelligence,’ which 
comes to the Strand Theatre 
next Friday. 

Karloff is glad to act without 
fearsome superstructure of 
make-up. All he wears to 
change his normal, private-life 
appearance is a scar that ex- 
tends around his mouth and 
across his cheek. This, at one 
stage of the picture, he removes 
right before the camera. It is 
only camouflage for his dark 
and dirty spy work. 

“I’ve often been inclined to 
believe that a man can’t prove 
whether or not he can act when 
he’s covered up by such make- 
up as I often wear, or for that 
matter, when he hides behind a 
beard,” Karloff remarked. “You 
see, in motion picture work 
every slight expression of the 
face counts. 
And every 
bit of camou- 
flage, such as 
my s.Gak.; 
even, robs 
the actor of 
one opportu- 
nity — and 
also, one re- 
sponsibility. 

“‘Consider 
— with this 
thing on, I 
keep one side 
of my face 
rather stiff. I 
can’t act very expressively with 
that side, naturally. But having 
the scar removes my responsi- 
bility, gives me what you might 
call an alibi. On the other hand, 
I can do more, and must, or 
show myself up, when the un- 
searred profile is toward the 
camera. 

“That’s why probably —the 
hardest acting jobs in pictures 
are the sort pretty girls such 
as Margaret Lindsay do so well. 
Marked character lines, or a 
heavy, unusual face such as 
many characters have—such as 
I have, to a modified degree— 
undoubtedly make acting easier. 

“A woman’s smooth face is 
the mirror for the most subtle 
expressions the acting art is 
capable of producing. So such 
a woman has at once the great- 
est opportunity and the hardest, 
most responsible job.” 

Miss Lindsay plays opposite 
Karloff in “British Intelligence,” 
which is based on A. P. Kelly’s 
stage play, “Three Faces East.” 


Maris Wrixon Thanks 
Teacher for Success 


Maris Wrixon, the Great 
Falls, Montana, beauty who is 
clicking in Warner Bros. pic- 
tures lately, wouldn’t be in Hol- 
lywood now if she hadn’t been 
“discovered” by a home town 
casting expert. 

It was, of course, a Warner 
Bros. scout who located her 
when her acting began to at- 
tract attention of Pasadena 
Community Playhouse  audi- 
ences. But she’d never have 
reached the Playhouse, or 
launched a dramatic career, 
Miss Wrixon says, if it hadn’t 
been for a drama teacher in 
high school who recognized her 
talent and urged her to develop 
it. She was given the lead in her 
class play and was voted the 
most popular girl in the class. 

The actress, who has light 
brown hair and blue eyes, is 
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Boris Karloff 


currently in the _ spy film, 
“British Intelligence,’ with 
Boris Karloff and Margaret 


Lindsay, which opens next Fri- 
day at the Strand Theatre. 
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STAR PAIR OF 
STRAND FILM 


Margaret Lindsay and Boris 
Karloff in an exciting scene 
from the Warner Bros.-First 


National film, ‘British Intel- 
ligence." The thrilling story 
of intrigue and espionage 
in European war comes to 
the Strand on Friday. 
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(Review) 





‘British Intelligence’’ Packs 
Wallop on the Strand Screen 


In keeping with its now well- 
established tradition of being 
the first on the screen with good 
pictures based on timely sub- 
jects, the Warner Bros. Studio 
has come up with another such 
winner—namely, “British Intel- 
ligence,”’ which opened yester- 
day at the Strand Theatre with 
Boris Karloff and Margaret 
Lindsay in the leading roles. 

The new Warner picture is an 
exciting, swiftly-moving recital 
of the activities of spies in war- 
time, and the two nations with 
whose espionage services it 
deals are England and Ger- 
many. Its period is that of the 
World War of 1914-1918, but 
the events it depicts are likely 
to be just as applicable to the 
current era. 

Both Karloff and Miss Lind- 
say play spies in this picture, 
and in their own way each is 
brilliantly effective. Karloff’s 


only concession to the sinister 
is a long scar across one of his 
cheeks, but that doesn’t prevent 
him from endowing his char- 
acter with a quality of suave 
menace that in the end is just 
as effective in communicating 
terror as any of his past por- 
trayals. 

Miss Lindsay is an_ ideal 
choice for her role of ace oper- 
ative. The chief requisites for a 
girl to play this part were ob- 
viously that she be pretty, that 
she seem courageous and that 
she also appear convincingly in- 
telligent . . . thus the young 
star was a perfect choice. 

At the outset of the story, 
Karloff is a super-spy in the 
service of Germany who has 
managed to convince the British 
Intelligence that he is working 
for England. And Miss Lindsay, 
while actually working for one 
country, has managed to con- 


vince the other that she is 
working for them. 

With the girl always one 
jump ahead of execution, mat- 
ters come to a climax at the 
home of a British Cabinet Min- 
ister, where Karloff is serving 
in the supposed capacity of 
butler. He learns that the en- 
tire British Cabinet is to hold 
a meeting at the house where 
he is working, and he sets a 
time-bomb in order to wipe out 
the whole cabinet. The  sus- 
pense - filled scenes’ resulting 
from this plot kept this re- 
viewer right on the edge of his 
seat up to the last reel. 

The story, written by Lee 
Katz, was based upon the stage 
play by Anthony Paul Kelly 
and was excellently directed by 
Terry Morse. The entire cast is 
good and credit is due all the 
supporting players for their ad- 
mirable performances. 





Hollywood Calls Actor 


Bruce Lester, the handsome 
young British actor who played 
the boy in “Boy Meets Girl,” 
went back to England following 
that success, intending to stay. 
He was speedily called back, 
however, and now intends to 
settle in Hollywood. His first 
picture after his return here 
was “British Intelligence,” the 
Warner Bros. spy melodrama 
coming to the Strand Theatre 
next Friday. 


Boris Karloff Makes Up 


Boris Karloff wore an arti- 
ficial scar on his face for three 
days at a time on occasions, 
during the filming of “British 
Intelligence,” the Warner Bros. 
film coming to the Strand The- 
atre next Friday. The make-up 
department shaved him around 
the scar. 

Three days was the limit, 
though. The scar was water- 
proof and he could take his 
daily showers wearing it. 


Spy-Catcher Drills Stars 


Leon G. Turrou, ace spy- 
catcher and former champ 
machine gunner of the FBI, 
taught Margaret Lindsay to 
operate a “Tommy.” 

Being new to Hollywood, he 
also offered to teach Boris Kar- 
loff, but the horror man turned 
down the offer, as he can’t bear 
to kill anything. 

Karloff and Miss Lindsay are 
featured at the Strand in War- 
ner Bros.’ “British Intelligence.” 


FACTS ABOUT SCREEN STARS’ VOICES 


Margaret Lindsay was in rare 
speaking voice for the filming 
of her latest Warner Bros. pic- 
ture, “‘British Intelligence,”’ 
which opens next Friday at the 


Strand Theatre with Boris 
Karloff in the leading male role. 

That’s the way Stanley Jones, 
sound man on the set, put it. 
Jones would never say, “She 
has the nicest voice in pic- 
tures.” Being an engineer by 
trade, he doesn’t specialize in 
diplomacy. Being an engineer, 
however, he’s factual. 

And this, says Jones, is the 
fact. Voices of screen stars vary 
according to health and other 
less accountable reasons, so that 
between a given star’s best and 
worst voice is a greater gap 
than between the best voice 
forms of various stars. 

He excepts, with a grin, Andy 
Devine of the gravel tones, 
Smiley Burnette’s bull-frog 


obligatto, Ned Spark’s twang 
and a few others. By and large, 
however, there’s not a great 
range of choice in screen speak- 
ing voices. They’re all rather 
good, Jones points out, or they 
wouldn’t be speaking from the 
screen. 

“Oddly enough, colds often 
improve voices. I noted a very 
pleasant effect when Gloria 
Dickson and Marie Wilson had 
bad throat colds recently,” 
Jones observed. “Miss Lindsay, 
however, seems to be in best 
voice when she is in fine health.” 

Bette Davis has probably the 
most flexible voice of any 
actress, he declared; it can be 
mellow or brittle at her com- 
mand, and is full of tone ex- 
pression of the subtlest varie- 
ties. Ann Sheridan’s voice has 
a throaty, velvet quality always 
associated with sex allure; 
Henry O’Neill and John Litel 





are both great line readers with 
fine, consistent voices; Miriam 
Hopkins can undoubtedly say a 
greater number of perfectly 
pronounced, unabbreviated 
words per second than anyone 
on the screen; Ronald Reagan’s 
voice has amazing strength and 
clarity via the mike. 

And in general, older players 
have a far narrower range be- 
tween their worst and_ best 
speaking voices, says Jones, 
than younger ones. Boris Kar- 
loff’s, for example, is much 
more consistently the same than 
Miss Lindsay’s. Margaret’s 
voice, however, is never un- 
pleasant when “off”; rather it 
lacks timbre and volume. 

There’s another exceptionally 
fine voice in the film that fea- 
tures Karloff and Miss Lindsay, 
Jones declares. It belongs to 
Holmes Herbert, matinee idol 
of silent films. 





Cleanliness Gives 
Beauty, Says Star 
Margaret Lindsay 


Margaret Lindsay analyzes 
beauty with one word—cleanli- 
ness. Whether portraying one 
of her frequent nurse roles or 
the part of a spy as she does 
in “British Intelligence,” the 
Warner Bros.- First National 
picture coming to the Strand 
Theatre next Friday, Margaret 
herself always has “that 
scrubbed look.” 

Thoroughness and regularity 
in cleansing are a big part of 
the Lindsay beauty creed. 

Margaret has her hair sham- 
pooed weekly with soap and 
water but brushes it nightly 
with a stiff brush having a thin 
layer of cotton over the top to 
catch all dust and oil. 

She cleanses her face before 
retiring with three applications 
of cream, removing with tissue, 
and uses soap and water every 
morning. She always gives her 
face two soapings and rinses 
with a spray 
which fin- 
ishes off in 
een os CN 
stream. 

Every night 
Margaret 
washes her 
eyes with a 
pure, warmed 
lotion and re- 
moves eye 
make-up with 
cream. Occa- 
sionally she 
uses an ear 
syringe filled 
with warm water into which has 
been dropped a pinch of baking 
soda and a few drops of perox- 
ide. She brushes her teeth once 
a day with dental powder, once 
with clear water and once with 
baking soda. Twice a day she 
scrubs her nails with a brush 
and thick suds. She washes her 
hands frequently and always 
follows with a softening cream. 

A luxurious tub bath in the 
evening and a cool shower in 
the morning rate a place on 
Margaret’s beauty chart. 


No Punches Pulled in 
‘British Intelligence’ 


Now that war clouds bring 
back into popularity a form of 
motion picture that dates back 
to World War times, the studio 
prop shops are digging deep. 

The Warner Bros. spy film, 
“British Intelligence,” opening 
Friday at the Strand, is of the 
World War period. Props had 
to be unearthed which the com- 
pany acquired through various 
deals, absorptions and amalga- 
mations, dating back to 1916. 

The theme of “British In- 
telligence” centers around es- 
pionage and counter-espionage, 
and results of spy information 
used in war are vividly por- 
trayed. That meant battle scenes 
of all sorts. Among the sets 
used were front-line trenches, 
stretches of No Man’s Land, 
war-torn villages on all the 
various fronts, and even a Brit- 
ish estate and its vicinity. 

Dog-fights in the air, naval 
clashes, even submarines figure 
in the film. For this reason it 
may go down in film annals as 
the first picture of a new era: 
war with sound and no punches 
pulled. The famous old war pic- 
tures, it will be recalled, were 
all made long before the screen 
began to talk. 

Principal backgrounds for the 
new spy picture, however, are 
English and French estates, 
cottages well behind the lines, 
offices of high British, French 
and German espionage agents, 
and so on. The glimpses of war, 
comprehensive as they are and 
as full of headaches for the 
prop men, are brief on the 
screen in the completed film. 
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LOBBY DISPLAYS TO STOP ’EM IN YOUR THEATRE 





Newspaper Headlines 
For Lobby Display 


Daily newspapers are full of photographs taken on 
the scenes of various bombings in Europe and Asia. 
Blow up these shots and headline for a 40 x 60 dis- 
play board. Top it with a still of Boris Karloff and 
one of Margaret Lindsay. Copy reads: 


LONDON WOULD HAVE LOOKED LIKE THIs ... 


IF a master spy had not gambled on a woman’s terror 
(head of Karloff) 

IF she had not succeeded when men failed (head of 
Lindsay ) 


IF—but see it for yourself... the most amazing man 
hunt in a nation’s history! 





News Flashes in Lobby 


Post latest news dispatches on 40 x 60 board in lobby. As 
these flashes come off your radio, type them up and insert 
in the lobby frame. Tie in with copy reading: ''Learn the se- 
crets behind today's headlines . . . See ‘British Intelligence’ 
at work starting next Friday at the Strand.’ 


Display Spy Equipment 
Make an attractive lobby display by exhibiting all of the 
devices used by war-time spies to conceal damaging evi- 
dence. This list should include: hollow heels, wigs, false teeth, 
hidden pockets, canes with false heads, folding opera hats, 
etc. Copy above the display reads: ''See how the members 
of the British Intelligence Department catch enemy spies."' 


Spy Make-Up Demonstration 


Local beautician or theatrical make-up man might want to 
tie in for a swell lobby attraction. During house-breaks, 
demonsrate the method of make-up by explaining and illus- 
trating the various ways spies alter their appearances to fit 
their individual assignments. 


Girl Typist 









Demonstrates CAN YOU 
C di DECIPHER 
ode CODE MESSAGE 

THIS GIRL 
The Wolfgern Code, famous 1S SENDING? 





during the World War, is based 
on the theory that a typist can 
send Morse Code messages by 
tapping it out on the keys. Have 





your secretary do some of her 
work in the lobby . .. card over- 
head reads: “Can you decipher 
code message this girl is send- 
ing?” Run a brief explanation 
of the code on a sign, hanging 
near the girl. Mention that the 
code was put to best service by 
the German Intelligence, but 
was speedily deciphered by the 
British Intelligence Service. 


Girl Typist Seated in Lobby 
Near 40 x 60 Plugging the 


Picture. 





Morse Code in Lobby Lights 


Set up an electric light attachment so that it is possible to 
send messages in Morse Code by means of the apparatus. 
Local boy scout can cooperate and send messages out by 
flashing the light on and off. Award prizes to patrons who 
can decipher the code first. : 


Radio Flashes on Lobby Globe 


A good crowd-getter for your lobby can be made by blow- 
ing up a map of Europe. .Then, as news flashes come in over 
the radio, insert colored-pins in the areas where fighting is 
taking place. Arrange to have a key so that one color pin 
indicates air battle, another color illustrates sea fight, 
and so on. Tie in with ''British Intelligence'' ads. 


Live Pigeon Lobby Display 


Local S. P. C. A. or pet shop will provide pigeons which you 
can place in a box for lobby display. Metal case on bird's 
Toot is the place where messages are carried and this makes 
an interesting display. Copy reads: ''These pigeons serve as 
valuable messengers for ‘British Intelligence’."' 


See the Ads. Pages 2 through 3. You Wouldn’t Want Anything 
Better for Giant Blow-Ups. Lobby and Front Displays! 






Effective ‘See’ Display 
Miade from Ads 301. 205 


An effective ‘See’ copy display can be made from ads 
301 and 205 (see pages two and three). From ad 205 
pick up the lead line — SEE WHY THAT BOMB 
FAILED! to run across top of 40x60 board. Copy 
comes from ad 301. 


SEE secret enemies plotting! (Still EA3 ) 
SEE the bomb being planted! (Still EA35) 
SEE Scotland Yard at work! (Still EA7) 
SEE the true inside story! (Still EA10) 
(All stills available at Vitagraph exchanges. ) 














These lines are hitched each to a still. Embellish with 
heads of the stars, Boris Karloff and Margaret Lind- 
say, with theatre copy coming:in bottom panel. 
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PUBLICITY — FEATURES, THEATRE STORY, SHORTS 








Director of ‘British 
Intelligence’ Tells of 
Cutter-Director Feud 


A motion picture director has 
a big and complicated job, but 
he’s no hero to his cutter. 

Directors, to cutters—or, if 
you prefer, film editors — fall 
into three classes. They’re “rut- 


ters,” “screwballs,”’ or ‘maes- 
tros.” 

Let Terry Morse, who di- 
rected “British Intelligence,” 


the Warner Bros. spy picture 
which is now playing at the 
Strand Theatre, elucidate. Terry 
knows whereof he speaks. A di- 
rector now, he was a cutter not 
so long ago. The current film is 
his third, but already he has 
nailed down the job with a pair 
of fine early efforts. 

“The cutter thinks of direc- 
tors as routine workers when 
they follow a dull and simple 
mechanical formula,’ Morse ex- 
plains. “They take a long shot, 
move in for a medium shot, and 
then take close-ups of each im- 
portant person in the scene, 
speaking all the lines he will 
speak while others in the scene 
reply from off-stage. Then the 
director runs a pencil across 
his script scene. It’s ‘in the can.’ 

“Actually, it is in the laps of 
his cutters. It is now their re- 
sponsibility to select the best 
shots, and put them together 
most effectively. The result may 
be, despite their best efforts, 
pretty dull and mechanical. 

“The next type of director is 
the camera-angle-crazy type, 
or one who has some other 
hobby, usually imaginative 
enough but not often sound. He 
often leaves the poor cutter 
without the vital link he needs 
to connect sequences smoothly 
and give the whole thing mean- 
ing. 
“Finally, there’s the ‘maes- 
tro,’ beloved of cutters. Like 
the first-named type, he gives 
the film editors plenty of pro- 
tection by making sure they 
have a variety of shots and 
angles covering each scene and 
situation. However, he doesn’t 
stop there. Always bearing the 
cutter’s needs in mind as well 
as all the other manifold prob- 
lems of direction, he shoots 
from the rafters, from moving 
camera cranes, out of windows, 
from under charging horses’ 
hooves — imaginatively daring 


but always intelligent, well- 
thought-out schemes.” 
“British Intelligence,” accord- 


ing to Morse, offers plenty of 
each kind. 


LOVELY 
SPY 


Margaret Lindsay, beauti- 


ful cinema star, plays the 
role of a woman spy in 
"British Intelligence,” War- 
ner Bros. timely film now 
playing at the Strand. 
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‘Hollywood Horribles’ Pain Movie Colony | 


By MARGARET LINDSAY 





(Miss Lindsay is co-featured with Boris Karloff in “British Intelligence,” 
the Warner Bros. melodrama of World War espionage which is scheduled 


to open today at the Strand Theatre.) 


Did you ever hear of the Hol- 
lywood Horribles? Well, you’re 
about to in the nature of a clin- 
ical report. I’m setting it down 
for the good of my own soul 
as much as anything else. After 
all I live and work in this town. 
Its exaggerated values are fa- 
miliar to me. I know they are 
inevitable in a place where so 
much money can be made so 
quickly. 

Motion picture careers run to 
extremes. You either ride the 
crest of the wave or you’re 
bogged down entirely. While on 
top the profits and praise are 
excessive, intoxicating. Alcoholic 
intoxication leads to delirium 
tremens. The Hollywood Hor- 
ribles are like that. They come 
from success intoxication. 

The symptoms are easy and 
painful to recognize. The first 
and most reliable is to find 
yourself believing your own 
publicity. Actors and actresses 
are fond of pretending they 
consider publicity a necessary 
evil. Actually none of us really 





Boris Karloff Is Rich 


Photographic Subject 


The face of Boris Karloff in 
make-up worn for the Warner 
Bros. film, “British  Intelli- 
gence,” which opens next Fri- 
day at the Strand Theatre, was 
so attractive to photographers, 
for character studies, that the 
studio camera club requested 
the star to pose for members in 
a private gallery. Karloff com- 
plied. Some sixteen _lensers, 
amateur and professional, par- 
ticipated. 

In this picture he wore far 
less than the usual amount of 
character make-up. About the 
only typically Karloff touch was 
an odd scar on one side of his 
face. 


Don’t Say ‘‘Petunia’’! 


Bruce Lester, handsome Brit- 
isher who played opposite Mar- 
garet Lindsay in Warner Bros.’ 
“British Intelligence,” now run- 
ning at the Strand Theatre, 
nearly had a fist fight on his 
hands the other night because 
he called the girl he was es- 
corting by a pet name, “Pe- 
tunia.” A tough-looking bozo at 
La Maze in Hollywood thought 
the name was intended—sarcas- 
tically—for him. 
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Margaret Lindsay Has 
Practical Exercises 


Margaret Lindsay, who re- 
cently completed “British In- 
telligence,” the Warner Bros. 
picture opening next Friday at 
the Strand Theatre, leads such 
a busy life that she can’t allow 
herself time for useless calis- 
thenics, so all her exercises are 
constructive. 

She brushes her hair with ex- 
ceptional vigor to develop her 
shoulders and gives herself bi- 
weekly pedicures for waistline 
bends. 

She practices the piano and 
typewriter to keep her hands 
flexible and graceful and gives 
her body oil rub-downs mainly 
for the twists and turns the 
exercise gives her. 


Fair Exchange 


Margaret Lindsay swapped 
help with school subjects for 
help in learning her dialogue 
for “British Intelligence,” the 
Warner Bros. picture coming to 
the Strand Theatre next Fri- 
day. And she combined that, 
automatically, with a certain 
amount of drama _ instruction 
for her home-work colleagues 
—her sisters. The family lives 
together now in Beverly Hills. 


thinks it is evil at all unless it 
doesn’t suit us. It is pleasant 
to read things about oneself. 

I don’t intend to suggest that 
Hollywood publicity isn’t based 
on truth. But a great deal of 
it is sugar-coated truth. Screen 
players are salable goods just 
as toothpaste or canned beans. 
Companies with beans to sell 
naturally advertise their own 
particular brand as_ superior. 

It only becomes horrible when 
the player himself succumbs, 
when he loses the ability to 
keep a few decent reservations 
in his own mind about the qual- 
ity of his appearance and talent. 
Beauty is such a fleeting condi- 
tion and talent always can be 
equalled. 

Sometimes a swimming pool 
is a symptom. That’s when it 
represents a mode of living be- 
yond income justification. If the 
superior feeling gets the better 
of one, there’s a strong temp- 
tation to give that fine person 
a sumptuous setting no matter 
what the cost. Let the future 


take care of itself without an- 
nuities. The present must be 
filled with lavish estates, motor 
cars, furs and jewels. 

A victim of the Hollywood 
Horribles shows off at every 
opportunity. 

Perhaps the worst symptom 
of the disease is the disposition 
to give what is quaintly called 
the “brush-off” to people who 
knew you when. 

Of course there are many 
regular, fine, pleasant people in 
pictures and the great majority 
of the people I know here are 
as genuine and considerate as 
any others, anywhere in the 
world. But the Horribles make 
the most noise and the most 
show in Hollywood and many 
people mistake their attitude 
for the attitude of the whole 
film colony. Oh, the Horribles 
are horrible, all right, and I 
hope and pray that recognition 
of them may help me escape. 

This story may not be perfect 
(neither is my typing), but I 
think it is the truth. 


Strand to Present 
‘British Intelligence’ 
Timely Spy Story 


In keeping with its long- 
established policy of bringing 
its patrons the timeliest films 
possible, the Strand Theatre 
is playing “British Intelligence” 
this week. Produced by Warner 
Bros., the picture tells the true 
inside story behind England’s 
famous spy-catchers, the British 
Intelligence Service. 

A film of this type is espe- 
cially interesting in these days 
because of the wide-spread pub- 
licity attached to the Intelli- 
gence Departments of various 
belligerent nations. The story 
concerns itself with the efforts 
of the British Intelligence to 
ascertain the whereabouts of 
German spies operating right in 
the heart of London itself. 

Boris Karloff plays the role 
of a master spy and acts it to 
perfection. His performance is 
such a deceptive one that when 
his true affiliation is revealed at 
the climax of the production, 
not a member of the preview 
audience had even guessed at 
his nationality. 

Margaret Lindsay appears as 
a beautiful member of one of 
the country’s Intelligence De- 
partments, but we'll not tell 
which one for fear of spoiling 
the suspense of the Strand fea- 
ture. 

The high spot of the picture 
occurs when the city of London 
is bombed from the air. None 
of the air raid details are 
omitted and the screen shows 
raid-alarms, bomb-proof _ shel- 
ters, terror-stricken citizens and 
all the other thrilling details at- 
tached to an exciting scene of 
this sort. 

Directed by Terry Morse, 
“British Intelligence” hits a 
new high in achieving the max- 
imum in timely interest. 


G-Man Meets Spy 


Margaret Lindsay and Leon 
G. Turrou, the G-Man who un- 
covered the Nazi spy ring in 
America, went out together 
“socially” recently, but it wasn’t 
romance. Turrou was _ helping 
Miss Lindsay study the fine art 
of espionage and was having 
her meet the right people to 
help that study along, in prep- 
aration for her part as an in- 
ternational spy in “British In- 
telligence,” the Warner Bros. 
picture opening next Friday at 
the Strand Theatre. 





BORIS KARLOFF 
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MASTER SPY AT WORK . . . Boris 
Karloff, minus his horror make-up, is 
prying into British Cabinet secrets in 
this tense scene from "British Intelli- 
gence," now appearing at the Strand 
Theatre. The theatre management an- 
nounces it booked the picture as the 
result of a recent poll conducted 
among its patrons on a list of timely 
subject films to be shown here. 


Boris Karloff Doesn't 
Give Kids Bad Dreams 


Boris Karloff’s once-burdened 
conscience rests easier now, he 
confided to eye-appealing Mar- 
garet Lindsay on the set of 
their Warner Bros. picture, 
“British Intelligence,” which 
opens at the Strand Theatre 
next Friday. 

A fan club took a vote on 
reactions of some 5000 mem- 
bers, more or less, concerning 
the effect on minds of children, 
grown folks and grand-parents 
of his horror roles. Thanks to 
the fact that he always man- 
ages to put little touches of 
sympathy-provoking acting in 
them — some gesture such as 
his kindness to a small child in 
one of them — he doesn’t, it 
seems, give the youngsters bad 
dreams. 


‘Beauty and the Beast’ 


When Margaret Lindsay and 
Boris Karloff looked one day 
into the same dressing table 
mirror at the same time on the 
set of “British Intelligence,” 
the Warner Bros. picture now 
playing at the Strand Theatre, 
Karloff, the screen’s number 
one horror man, modestly mut- 
tered: “Beauty and the beast!” 


Styles Not Changed, 
Says Miss Lindsay 


Margaret Lindsay wore a 
World-War vintage hat she was 
using in “British Intelligence,” 
while she was at luncheon one 
day, and a friend who stopped 
by the star’s table went into 
raptures over it. 

When at last she said, “Where 
did you buy it, Margaret — do 
you suppose I could get one like 
it?” Miss Lindsay suddenly 
realized the girl thought it was 
a modern chapeau! 

“British Intelligence,” a 
Warner Bros. spy melodrama in 
which Boris Karloff is co-fea- 
tured with Miss Lindsay, opens 
next Friday at the Strand. 


Actress Wins Chance 


Maris Wrixon, new film 
beauty who appears with Mar- 
garet Lindsay and Boris Karloff 
in Warner Bros.’ “British In- 
telligence,” which opens at the 
Strand Theatre next Friday, 
gets a chance rarely won by a 
newcomer. Her role gives her 
the most difficult acting assign- 
ment ever handed a _ young 
actress. Like Bette Davis in the 
latter part of “Juarez,” Miss 
Wrixon plays the part of a 
woman who has gone insane. 


FIVE CONTESTS TO CREATE ADVANCE EXCITEMENT 





g 
HY 


Help ‘British Intelligence’ = 
Find the Hidden Spy 


At right is a three-column illustration of the Brit- 
ish Intelligence service agents hunting for a spy 
who is hidden in the picture somewhere. (Invert 
the scene and the spy is in lower right hand 
corner). Plant the idea as a kids' contest in Sun- 
day Feature section of your newspaper, or per- 
haps as a coloring contest. You can also print 
them up with an ad on reverse side for door-to- 
door distribution. 


<=V7, 
3 


Order “British Intelligence Mat 301B”—45c—from 
Campaign Plan Editor, 321 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


How's Your British 
Intelligence?—Radio Contest 


Use this "'British Intelligence" quiz for tying in with your 


showing. In these days of quizzes galore, it's easy to plant 


a contest of this sort on either a radio program or in one 
of your local newspapers. Might be used on the reverse 
side of your weekly theatre program. 


1. Who is Prime Minister of England? (Chamberlain) 

Who is Minister of War in England? (Hore-Belisha) 

How many children do the King and Queen of England have? (Two) 
What are their names? (Elizabeth and Margaret Rose) 


Uh de ee BS 


What Cabinet Minister is repeating the job he performed in 1914? 
(Churchill) : 


6. Who is Commander of the British Expeditionary Force in France? 
_——_(Viscount Gort ) 


7. What position does General Ironsides hold? (He is Chief of Staff of the 
English armed forces) 


8. Where will British aviators get their training? (Canada) 
9. What famous school in England is the British ““West Point”? (Sandhurst) 


10. What spy picture reveals the inside story of England’s Spy-Chasers at work? 
(British Intelligence ) 


CANY ' 
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Living Trailer Worked 
In As House Quiz 


Ushers pass out cards carrying the questions listed below, 
based on idea that all spies must know two or three lan- 
guages. Idea is for patrons, between shows and with house 
lights on, to fill in as many answers as they can. Might be 
good idea to read them off from stage, working in a plug 
for the picture—good way of going your screen trailer 
one better. Sets of correct answers to questions receive 
passes to the show. 


l. “Cheerio” (So long) 

2. “Auf Wiedersenen™ (Til be seein’ ya} 
3. “Mais, oui” (But, definitely) 

4, “Savoir faire” (In the know) 

5. “Gut tag’ (Nice day) 

6. “Bumble-shoot” (Umbrella) 

7. “Ein bier, bitte’? (One beer, please) 
8. “Merci beaucoup” (Thanks a lot) 

9. “Toute de suite” (Immediately ) 

0 


10. ‘Shall we have tiffin?” (How’s about some lunch? ) 





History's Famous Spies 
Make Interesting Quiz 


Do you know the famous spies of history? With this tag- 
line, quiz patrons by herald or lobby contest on the iden- 
tity of the following spies: Mata Hari, Lawrence of Arabia, 
Krivitsky, John Andre, Nathan Hale, Edith Cavell and 
Heinrich Himmler. An alternative stunt can be worked via 
newspapers and theatre programs by asking patrons to 
submit their list and description of famous spies. Longest 
list and most accurate can receive awards. 





ViTAPHons 
TRAILER 


“Would You Like to 
Be a Spy? — Patron Quiz 


"British Intelligence’ is a world-famous organization of 
fearless spy-chasers. Their job is a difficult one, involving 
recklessly risking their lives at all times . . . but it is also 
a tremendously interesting and thrilling one. Via a lobby 
contest or by imprinting backs of weekly programs with 
your question, have fans write 100-word answers to: "'In 
case of war, would you like to be a spy?—And why? Pro- 
mote prizes from local merchants for contest winners. 
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POSTERS AND ACCESSORIES 


THREE 
SHEET 
Rental: 
24c each 

















SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICES 









SIX SHEETS 
7 deem (Vie & Fea ian ete Ne OAR ie esas Tey ke Rr OR 80c each 
DO TOG Sikes co Was top eS er aes 70c each ONE 
MOG GNUGOVER 86 Hock s SN ae eae 6 Oke 60c each SHEET 
THREE SHEETS 
Sto 92.0 ee a 32¢ each Rental: 
WROrandHovetie cise Ae es oes 28c each 8c each 
ONE SHEETS sommes 
BO FO. 99 iis Oe, wae aR ee Ges lle each 
ADD GNEDOVER ir be ceo ees Soe ee 9c each 








INSERT 

CARD a mars waren 

Rental: “i. Bay, AWARNER BRO 
12c each Sa 





TOUR he el Re ....J¢ each 
SOMO Po ieee ee eee - 60 each 
100-and: over... ss. es -5V2¢ each SLIDE pene 15¢ each 





ead COLORED 22 x 28's 
| MARGARET LINDSAY 
rah | Rental: 20c each 





COLORED 11 x 14's 
SET OF 8 
Rental: 35c 
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Scanned from the United Artists collection at the 
Wisconsin Center for Film and Theater Research, 
with support from Richard Koszarski. 





WISCONSIN CENTER 


FOR FILM & THEATER RESEARCH 


http://wcftr.commarts.wisc.edu 


MEDIA 
HISTORY 


DIGITAL LIBRARY 





www.mediahistoryproject.org 


